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SOCIAL EVILS CONNECTED WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


The unexampled success of the free school system in this country, 
should not be suffered to blind our eyes to the evils which still mar its 
beauty and detract from its usefulness. 

Prominent among these evils, is the exposure of children to injurious 
social influences, as they are thrown promiscuously together, going to 
and from school, and during the hours of relaxation at the school building, 
without the immediate oversight of either teachers or parents. Many a 
child here receives his first lesson in immorality. Many a youth, whose 
character has matured into symmetry and beauty, amid the genial and 
healthful associations of home, and in the society of approved companions, 
here gradually yields to the seductive influence of unworthy associates, 
and becomes in turn qualified to be the corrupter of others. Children 
accustomed to the associations and dialect of street life, hore mingle 
more or less freely with those who come from homes of purity and 
refinement. 

Society is so constituted that it is impossible to preserve children of 
virtuous habits from all contact with those of a different character, 
without subjecting them to a most unnatural restaint; and children thus 
secluded are wholly unprepared for the contact with the world which 
awaits them in after life. It is not, then, desirable that children of 
different grades of character should be kept entirely apart. They may 
sit in the same room, and recite in the same classes, with manifest 
advantage to both, Nor would they suffer from mingling freely together, 
during their hours of relaxation, in the school building and on the play- 
grounds, provided they were constantly under the eye of the teacher. 

The genius of our institutions renders it important that different 
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classes of children should grow — a knowedce of each other’s tastes 
and habits during the period of their education; and since it is both 
necessary and desirable that chil ate on should be thus brought together, it 
is all-important that teachers and parents should understand ~ nature 
and extent of the dangers to which they are exposed, and devise the best 
means to throw every possible safeguard around them. 

The teacher who regards his duties as less responsible while the 
children are assem)led on the school premises, out of school hours, than 
while they are in their seats before him, has most unworthy views of his 
profession. If an improper and protracted intimacy exists between a 
pupil of correct habits and one whose example and influence are known 


be injurious, the teacher has an important duty to discharge. If 


pupils indulge in the use of profane or vulzar language on the shesanneni 
it is the teacher’s duty to know and correct it. Whatever other duties 


are left to suffer from neglect, these must not be. The teacher should 
ever be a welcome observer of the sports and exercises of the — 
and his intercourse with them should be such as to inspire the feeling 
that he is among them as a friend and protector, and not as a spy. “Iti is 


uring these periods of relaxation that teachers are emphaticaily iz loco 





parentis, to guard the morals and manners of the children committed to 
their care 

But there are also important duties connected with the mingling of 
pupils, for which parents are directly responsible. ‘i he school-rooms are 
opened at a specified time before school, when all teachers are expected 
to be present. If a parent allows his children to leave home so as to 


} 


veach the school half an hour before the arrival of the teachers, he alone 


is seeponilili for the evil influences under which the children may fall, 
and which are often far more serious than he imagines. The dangers 
connected with allowing children to remain at noon are still greater, 
because the time is more protracted. No duty of parents can be plainer, 
than that they should require their children to come direetly home every 


noon, except in extreme cases, when the weather or distance is such that 


they are compelled to remain. 

It is highly important that parents and teachers should confer pied 
together respecting the evils to which I have alluded, and co-operate in 
their efforts to eradicate them. I have presented the weakest points of 
the system, that they may hereafter be more securely guarded. 

That the general standard of morals and manners in the publie schools 


is already elevated, and the prevailing influence in a high degree salutary, 


is demonstrated by the statistics of ignorance and crime. It is attested 


in our own city by the confidence of the community in the publie schools. 
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Tt is beautifully shown in the thousands of examples that are constantly 
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before our eyes, of children in the schools who are in the very process of 
change from habits and associations that are comparatively low end 
inworthy, to a good degree of conformity with the more elevating and 
refining associations that surround them.* 

It is in the hope that we may te able to raise this standard still higher, 
that I have called attention to the subject I can conceive of nothing 
upon which the philanthropist should look with greater satisfaction, than 
upon a system of common schools, through which active moral and 
refining influences are continually brought to bear upon ten thousand 
children, who diffuse in thousands of homes, in every street and lane of 
the city, and in every grade of society, the same healthful and elevating 
influences that surround them at school.—/vrou the Seventh Annual 
Report of Hon. W. H. Wells, Superintendent of Schools, Chiea 


— 
HiOME INFLUENCES—A WORD TO PARENTS. 


We are making special efforts to preserve the pupils of the schools 
from contamination by the influence of vicious associates, when no 
teacher or parent is near to watch over them. But many parents allow 
their children to remain at school during the intermission at noon, when 
there is no necessity for it, and many allow them to come to the school- 
grounds half an hour or more before the hour for commencing school, 


vhen no teacher is near to protect them. Will you render us special aid 
in correcting this evil? 

May I venture one step farther, and allude to certain home influences 
in a large number of families, that do very much to counteract the best 
efforts of the teachers at school? We are constantly striving to hanish 
from the school premises every profane oath, and all kinds of vulgar and 
offensive language; but it is painful to reflect, that many a pupil in our 
schools hears these forms of expression from the lips of his own father, 


or elder brother, at home. And yet, no father, whatever habits he may 
have fallen into into himself, can for a moment desire to see his children 
imitate him in the use of such language. If I could but gain the confi- 
dence of every such father, I would whisper in his ear 2 note of warning, 
and beseech him, as he regards the wellbeing of his children, to abstain 
from habits which are doing so much to ruin both him and them. 





* 6 The daily routine and discipline of the schools are directly and powerfuliy adapted 





to the foru n and perpetuation of habits of order, quietude, neatness, punctuality, 
fidelity, industry, obedience, honor, truth, uprightness, deference to the wants, the 
rights, and conveniences of others, and to the assiduous culture of the highest and 
noblest principles of action and conduct in all the varied relations of life.’—New York 


Board of Education. 
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There is also a class of mothers with whom I desire a word of friendly 
converse. We are using our best endeavors to infuse into the schools a 
spirit of kindness, and cheerfulness, and refinement, and to banish from 
them all forms of coarse and abusive language, and every unseemly act. 
But there are hundreds of children in the schools whose home life is 
unhappy, and whose every fault, real or fancied, is almost sure to call 
down upon them a storm of angry reproach, or subject them to forms and 
degrees of punishment which are governed, not by the nature of the 
offense, nor a desire to benefit the children, but by the passion or caprice 
of the parent. There are also hundreds of children, whose mothers 
understand full well the proprieties of life, and are able to assume them 
at pleasure, and yet, constantly let themselves down to a very different 
standard of deportment, in the presence of their own children. They 
seem not to know that coarseness of language, harshness of tone, and a 
spirit of peevishness and fault-finding in the daily bearing of the mother, 
are almost sure to be re-produced in the child. If parents of all classes 
could but realize how true it is, that the manners and language of their 
own home life mould the manners and language of their children, I am 
sure they would be more careful of their daily example, and teachers 
would receive more efficient co-operation and assistance, in their efforts 
to improve the morals and manners of their pupils. —Hon. W. I. Wells — 
Eighth Annual Report. 


LORIN ANDREWS. 


Lorin Andrews was born in Ashland County, Ohio, on the first day of 
April, in the year 1819. Ife died at Gambier, in Knox County, on the 
18th day of September, in the year 1861. His span of life was forty- 
three years. His boyhood was spent in labors upon his father’s farm, 
and in acquiring what, twenty-five years ago, was a common school 
education in Ohio. His early manhood he devoted to collegiate studies, 
to the reading of law, and to common school teaching. In the meridian 
of his manhood he was honored as an advocate for just and liberal public 
education; for practical service, he was chosen the President of an 
eminent College; when the unity and integrity of his country was 
wickedly threatened, he became a volunteer in the private ranks of its 
prompt defenders, was promoted by popular election to responsible rank 
in its service, and gave up his life cheerfully in the conscientious per- 
formance of military duty. As a boy, as a man, as a student, asa 
teacher, as a common school missionary, as the President of Kenyon 
College, as a citizen, and as a soldier, Lorin Andrews was honored, 
because he was decided, energetic, and disinterested. He was ambitious, 
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but his ambition was that of a generous, Christian heart, directed by an 
intelligent, active will. In unselfish selection of work, and in unques- 
tioning performance of allotted duty, he was an exemplar worthy of close 
imitation by every individual to whom the loving regard of associates is 
precious, 

To no man now living is the Ohio Teachers’ Association, and the cause 
of popular education, by means of it, so largely indebted as to Lorin 
Andrews. [He was associated in active work with the men by whom this 
society was organized, in 1847; he was its Agent and its Missionary, in 
1851 and in 1852; in 1853 he was its choice for the office of School Com- 
missioner: an oflice which his labors as Agent of the Association had 
required jrom the General Assembly; and in 1854 he was its President. 

As a guiding power in important committees, at every annual meeting 
of the Association, previous to his untimely death, Mr. Andrews aug- 
mented his usefulness, deepened the love of old friends, and won new 
ones. 

Whenever a desperate charge on time-honored error was to be made, 
Lorin Andrews led it; whenever strategy was required to overcome bitter 
prejudice, Lorin Andrews executed it; whenever financial expedients 
were necessary, Lorin Andrews presented and directed them, contributing 
always more liberally than, in the judgment of his friends, was prudent. 

Chiefly to the self-sacrificing industry and well-directed intelligence of 
Lorin Andrews, assisted by the counsel and supported by the contribu- 
tions of the ill-requited common school teachers of Ohio, are its people 
indebted for a popular awakening to the importance of improved public 
education, by which free graded schools in towns and villages; a State 
Commissioner; Common School Libraries; Township Boards of Educa- 
tion; and full recognition that the property of the State ought to educate 
the children of the state, have become provisions of statute law. 

From the same labors, counsels, and liberality, the teachers of Ohio 
have derived @ monthly Journal of Education; legislate support of 
institu'es; improved school-houses; increased wages; wider-spread prac- 
tical recognition; and augmented public regard. 

When Mr. Andrews became the itinerant exponent of the forethought 
of the public educators of Ohio, the average wages of common school 
teachers were: for men, $16 per month; for women, $8; in 1854, the 
average wages were: for men, $23; for women, $16 per month. These 
statistics alone suggest to every philosophic observer increased attend- 
ance of pupils, enlarged courses of study, a higher grade of requirements, 
improving processes of instruction, and increasing public interest. 

In a funeral discourse, when the mortal remains of him whom every 
teacher in Ohio loved—whose memory is precious to thousands of pupils 
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and parents—lay in the church at Gambier, where Mr Andrews was 
confirmed as a christian, Bishop Me Ilvane said: 


“Tt was when he was at the height of his reputation and influence in the cause 
of general education that he was chosen to the Presidency of Kenyon College. 
The condition of the College demanded just the qualities for which he was so 
distinguished: the talent for administration, a very sound judgmen’. « prompt and 
firm decision, united with a special drawing of heart towards young men in the 
course of their education. * * * * oa * 

“ All the highest expectations of his administration were more than fulfilled, 

Tow entirely did he devote himself, heart, and mind, and body, to the work; 
how pure and single were his motives and aims; how litile of self was ever seen 
in what he proposed or did; what zeal and diligence, what soundness of judgment 
and discrimination of character. what strong determination and prom: t decision, 
and yet what love, dtinie kindness—what an affectionate sp rit and winning 
manner marked his whole administration. Pe * - si 

“When the first call of the President of the United States for quotas of volun- 
teer troops from the several states was made, he was the first man in Ohio whose 
name Governor Dennison received. He did it for an example. It was not 
known—it could not be anticipatcd—how such a call, under the c:renmstanees, 


would be responded to. An example of one high in the estimation of the public 
was of great value. He saison d the state of the ease, and went to ae: Gov- 
ernor, and authorized the use of his name as a volunteer; and it was published, 
and all the school districts of the State with which his former labors had been 


connected, and all the State, indeed—for his name and character were every- 
where known—felt the example. He sought no military distine ‘Te led to 


g only to be hie ‘ o lead them 





the camp a company of his neighbors, expec 


inthe war. But his talents and character were appreciated, and lic was placed 

in command of the regiment, the order and discipline of which soon became con- 

spicuons, as also did his devotedness to the comfort and interests of his men,” 
* % * m %% * * % Eo 


It is justly due his memory to record the fact, that his example called 
hundreds of young men to arms under the flag of their country. Captain 
Andrews was regarded in camp with peculiar interest and abiding confi- 
dence. After he had been elected Colonel, he was ill from the effects of 
exposure to tempestuous weather, and was advised to remove his quarters 
from the camp Tis answer was: “ My place is with :: y men.” “ 

On the 26th day of August, in the year 1861, he was brought, from a 
military camp, to die within hearing of the bell whose tones first called 
him to service in the church where he made confession of christian faith, 
and which regularly reminded him of his duties as a student, and of his 
responsibilities as a teacher, counselor, and director. 

“To a powerful and clear mind,” said the Faculty of the College over 
which he presided, ‘he added principles so noble, just, and pure, and a 
temper so fearless, firm, generous, and unselfish, as to endow him, to an 
eminent degree, with the faculty of directing and improving those given 
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to him in charge. At no time did he consider self, but in war met death 
in his country’s service, as in peace he had devoted his life to subserve 
her best interests.” 

Go, thou, and make him thy pattern, as husband or father, as friend 
or teacher, as citizen or soldier. Then shalt thou be loved and honored; 
then shall worthy friends say: In him God’s purpose was subserved for 
the happiness and elevation of his fellow men; then shalt thou contribute, 
in all the strength which Providence did commit to thee, to the fulfill- 
ment of the highest and broadest purposes to which human will and 
human skill can be directed; 

“When each man shall find his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking iheir mailed fleets and armed towers 
And ruling by obeying nature’s powers, 
And gathering all the fruits of peace, and crowned with all her flowers ” 
—From an Address before the Ohio Teachers’ Association, by W. TY Coggeshall. 


RL 
EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


[The following extracts from the Baccalaureate Address, by Rev. Thomas Hill, 
D. D., delivered in Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, cannot fail to interest 
our readers. Since the delivery of this Address, Dr. Hill has been chosen Pres- 
ident of Harvard College.—Ep. | 

EDUCATE ACCORDING TO CAPACITY. 


The education requisite for each human being, which it is our duty to 
furnish, and his duty to receive, depends, in part, pon his native capa- 
city. Every child has, doubtless, the rudiments of every human faculty, 
and is, therefore, capable of receiving, and bound to seek for, a certain 
degree of culture, in every direction. But every child has his own 
peculiar balance of powers: a greater endowment in one direction tha 
in another. If he endeavors, by giving his chief attention to the cuiti- 
vation of his lacking qanlisios ae bring his soul up to a state of rounded 
fullness, he is neglecting the plain intimations of nature, and turning his 
back upon the highest op saad of usefulness. i: . 

Moreover, the difliculty of allowing individuality of pursuit in the 
members of a class, in public instruction, requires us to force all our 
pupils, more or less rigidly, to conformity with the average standard. 
But if a parent, wishing to adapt instruction more closely to the indi- 
vidual capacity of his child, employs private teachers, he loses the great 
advantages which arise from the development, at school, of a child’s 
social nature, and of his power of conducting himself as a member of a 


democracy. (For the highest value of public schovls is not recognized 
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until it is seen how they are, by their very constitution, the first teachers 
of law and social polity, and teachers, too, of a true democracy.) The 
best plan is undoubtedly that which is imperfectly carried out in our 
Northern United States, of public schools, in which the instruction is 
adapted to the average grade of scholars, and of meeting individual pecu- 
liarities by private appliances outside the class-room. Our work is to 
perfect this plan: to bring the public schools to that state of efficiency, 
that no no scholar need leave home, for purposes of education, until he 
is fitted for college; and to bring colleges into such condition that, while 
all shall receive a fair minimum of culture in each department, all shall 
have the opportunity, also, of developing themselves to the maximum of 
their ability in any branch of study they may choose, that they may thus 
be best adapted for their chosen pursuit in life, or for further special 
instruction in a professional school. For it is certain that such schools 
are also necessary to the highest usefulness in professional life. 

But the point on which I now wish specially to insist is, that the 
pupil’s powers and capacities, and his destined or chosen occupation in 
life, should influence, in some degree, his studies, from the very beginning 
of his educational course. Let me not be misunderstood. The child 
whose tastes are wholly scientific, and who is evidently destined by 
nature for the pursuit of truth, should not, on that account, have his 
artistic or his religious capacities neglected. If he has apparently no 
ear for music, and no eye for beauty, let these apparently lacking facul- 
ties be very carefully but judiciously cultivated; but let them not occupy 
the chief attention, either of the pupil or the teacher. Let his natural 
tastes be gratified, and his capacities for future usefulness be developed 
to their utmost, by allowing him to spend the greater part of his hours 
of instruction upon those things in which he can make most rapid 
progress. Of course, I do not mean to say that the pupil is to have 
perpetually presented to him the picture of his adult life, and to be con- 
stantly aiming, with conscious effort, to prepare himself for his destined 
or his chosen work. As well might we ask him to consider, with each 
mouthful of food, the particular part which it may play in the functions 
of digestion and nutrition It is only in the arrangement of the general 
course of study, and of the division of time, that these ultimate questions 
concerning the capacity and the future occupation of the student need be 
definitely brought to mind. Thus, in the college in which I spent four 
years of happy life, we were allowed, at the beginning of each year, after 
the first, a limited election, and the same thing has been, to some extent, 
practiced in this institution. 

But when this liberty of choice is allowed to any great extent, it 
becomes a question of great practical difliculty, in awarding the college 
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degrees, how far one study may be considered an equivalent for another. 
This is, however, a point of comparatively trifling importance. The real 
interests of the alumnus ought to be consulted in the choice and arrange- 
ment of the branches of instruction, and in the amount of labor bestowed 
upon each branch, and they are comparatively but little affected by the 
nature of the degree conferred upon him. 


THE SEXES. 


It is obvious that the present discussion has a peculiar interest with 
reference to those colleges which, like our own, admit young women to a 
participation in their academic privileges and honors; for it is manifest 
that, as a general thing, the difference between the two sexes is more 
marked, and more readily distinguished, than any difference between 
different classes of men. I say in general, for, of course, individuals 
may be found among men, and among women, who may be brought 
together to form a more homogeneous class than either sex, taken as a 
whole, constitutes. The theory at Antioch College (not carried perfectly 
into execution) has been, that pupils of both sexes should be admitted to 
equal educational privileges; and the opinions of its patrons have been, 
as is well known, divided in regard to the expediency of attempting to 
carry this theory out. A discussion upon this point has, I think, usually 
been conducted partly upon irrelevant grounds. It has been debated 
upon the question of the right of woman to these educational advantages, 
upon the question of the social and moral influence of the two classes of 
students upon each other, and, also, upon the question of the comparative 
inferiority of one sex to the other But concerning the right (even ifa 
question could be raised as to the right of any being capable of gaining 
knowledge to acquire knowledge), it would scarcely be relevant here, 
while the more imperative practical question is that of the expediency of 
a particular manner of exercising the right. Concerning the moral and 
social influence, I feel sure that both the friends and the opponents 
misjudge. The evils which have been attributed to the plan by its foes, 
have usually been wholly imaginary; and the real evils which I have 
seen, during the last three years, in its working, and which I shsll par- 
tially indicate in my subsequent remarks, are usually neither acknowl- 
edged by friends, nor suspected by enemies. The real advantages are, 
however, patent, and confessed by all impartial observers. As to the 
vexed question of the relative intellectual rank of the two sexes, it seems 
to me wholly impertinent and insoluble: an apple of discord, thrown by 
Satan into the feasts of life, which we should be foolish to struggle and 
strive after, to the neglect of the precious fruits of God’s providing. 

That it is better for little children of both sexes to attend the same 
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schools, provided the schools are well taught and well disciplined, I think 
the experience of the Northern States has definitely settled. That it is 
well to have professional schools, for adults of the two sexes, separate 
from cach other, is, I think, equally certain, But at what period, 
between the primary school and the professional school, the separation 
should take place, is the difficult point to be decided. It may, perhaps, 
be well to allow the individual pupils to decide for themselves, or their 
guardians to decide for them. My own opinion is decidedly adverse 
to allowing a boy to go from home to school before he enters college, or 
a girl to go from home—that is, from under home influence—to schools 
before she has attained adult age. Under such restrictions, the numbers 
of young women in such institutions as this would naturally be small. I 
think, therefore, that the course of instruction in a public college should 
be arranged with reference to the needs of young men, witheut concession 
to the real or supposed peculiarities of woman’s mind; and young women 
should thea be permitted, but not specially encouraged, to attend—per- 
mitted, I say, to come, and treated with all the respect courtesy, and 
attention with which the young men are treated, but not encouraged to 
come; because it appears to me that the work of woman in life, and her 
natural intellectual tastes fitting her for that work, are so different from 
those of man, that a cour.e of instruction well adapted for the majority 
of one sex can.ot be well adapted to the majority of the other. 

It must be conceded, on all hands, that the organization of woman is 
different, in almost every particular, from that of man. We may turn to 
any text-book on Anatomy and Physiology, and sec, from statistical 
tables, that there are no numerical results by which the average action 
of the two sexes can be tested, in which the average action of the two 
sexes is not more strikingly different than the average action of two races 
of men. Difference of organization, according to the axiom which I have 
quoted from Jouffroy, proves a difference of destination; and from a study 
of the organization, the destination may be discovered and the duty 
clearly recognized. 

The destination may also be recognized by tracing the course of his- 
tory, and beholding the tendency of the natural laws in their actual play, 
as the nations of the earth advance in civilization. 

Whether this beneficent result is an effect due principally to Chris- 
tianity, exalting the spiritual part of our nature over mere brute strength, 
or whether it is a natural result of increasing wealth and intellectual 
advancem 





ent, by which intellect gains the mastery over force, and phys- 
ical incqualities become of trifling importance, the result is, at all events, 


real and striking—that, in nations which are advancing, woman is less 





——s 
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and less the slave of man, and more and more truly his equal, companion 
and friend. 

Let us not thence hasten, however, to the conclusion that their labors 
and their destination are, at length, to be identical, and their education 
to be the same. There are points, the most fundamental and important, 
wherein we shall find the powers and offices of woman as distinct from 
those of man in the most enlightened as in the most savage nation— 
points upon whick there is abs lutely no tendency, in an advancing state 
of civilization, to bring the two sexes together. 

For whether you go among the Hottentots and the Esquimaux, or come 
among the most highly civilized nations of Western Europe: whether 
you look at the great masses of men, or confine yourselves to the most 
cultivated and refined families, it is evident, at first sight, that in these 
three respects, you will find them all alike: namely, that all men, without 
exception, were born of woman; and, during the seven years of infancy, 
were, almost without exception, nursed and cared for by woman; and, 
during the next seven years of childhood, were, in a majority of cases, 
largely under th: influence and education of woman. 

Here, then, is a labor which, whether we consider its magnitude or its 
honorableness, the intellectual ability, the moral worth, or even the phys- 
ical endurance required for its successful performance, has an importance 
which is second to none upon earth—nay, I might even say superior to 
all upon earth—intrusted wholly to woman, and incapable, in its very 
nature, of being shared by men. Wo, then, to our nation, if by endea- 
voring to give young women the same education as young men, we, in 
any degree, disqualify them for the performance of these all-important 
duties, so differe t from any to which men can be called. 

The dutics of a wife and a mother are sufficient to call for all the 
strength, all the wisdom, all the moral virtues, of the noblest woman; 
and in a majority of women, whether of highest or lowest civilization, 
they occupy the best years of the prime of life. Even those women to 
whom, in the providence of God, the duties of a mother are not specially 
assigned, find, usually, a large share of their attention occupied in assist- 
ing in the care and education of the children of others. 

And now, since the organization of woman, and the course of all 
history, concur in showing that to her is assigned, for the absorbing labor 
of the best years of her life, the duties of the mother, or, at least, of the 
teacher of children, we should be arraigning Providence, or taxing Crea- 
tive foresight with error, if we denied that to her have been granted 
intellectual 2nd moral powers peculiarly fitted for the work assigned her. 
God has not dealt with her after the manner of the Pharaoh, who required 
bricks when he gave no straw. He asks of woman a service different 
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from that required of man, and, therefore, gives her different faculties 
wherewith to perform it. He asks of her a work which is, in some 
respects, higher than that which he demands of men, and, therefore, he 
has gifted her with powers in some respects superior to those of man. 
He asks of her a work which might well require an an angel’s power, 
and, therefore, he has given her an angel’s nature. She requires, and, 
comparing the average of one sex with the other, sHE PossESsEs, more of 
the higher faculties and traits of character which are peculiarly developed 
by the Christian religion. Wo to the world, if, through false education, 
she is led to neglect these traits and faculties, and to cultivate more 
exclusiv«ly those which were especially honored in heathen Greece. She 
requires, and by nature she generally possesses, a quicker sympathy, and 
readier fountains of affection; more patience, gentleness, and kindness; 
a quicker insight into character; more intuitive rapidity of reason; less 
tenacity of logical attention; more enduring steadfastness of love; in 
intellect quicker, more brilliant, but sooner wearied than man; in her 
heart less impulsive, less violent, but never wearied. 

In educating this being of a different spiritual nature from that of man, 
and for a different work from that of man, it cannot be that for the last 
and crowning years of the course, we ought to give her precisely the same 
education that we give tomen. The education of a girl, from the earliest 
years upward, ought to be such as to qualify her in the best manner for 
performing the work of a woman. 

Of course, is is not necessary for the girl to keep constantly in mind 
the work for which she is preparing, and it would be a most unjust per- 
version of the doctrine of my discourse to draw such .n inference from 
aught that I have said. 

But I think that it is necessary for us, parents and guardians of our 
daughters’ interests, public educators, and guardians, po tanto, of the 
interests of all future generations, to arrange for young women a course 
of study better suited to their natural tastes and capacities, and to their 
probable destined work in the world, than the course which we should 
invite young men to pursue. 

When I say, “better suited to their natural capacities,” I am aware 
that I may be misunderstood, and may be charged with calling \oman’s 
nature inferior to man’s. But I deny the charge. What I affirm is, that 
the two sexes differ mentally and morally as much as they do physically, 
and that it would be an arraignment of the wisdom of Divine Providence 
to suppose that he made beings to whom he has assigned such different 
labors, withont proportioning their powers to their tasks. But inasmuch 
as the duties of the mother cannot be supposed to be in any way inferior 
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to any duties required of men, neither can we suppose the woman’s 
powers inferior to those of man. 

As we cannot call the figure of Venus less beautiful or less perfect in 
any way than that of Apollo, and must yet admit that they are essentially 
different, so we cannot say that the character of a perfect woman is less 
saintly, less noble, less heroic, less intellectual, less perfect in any way, 
than that of a perfect man; yet we must admit that they are essentially 
different. 





ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 


You should not consider your occupation as a mere means of support 
or pastime. But you should consider what will be the effect of your 
labors. The work you accomplish is unending in its results: eternity 
alone will suffice to measure the fruits of your industry. Remember, 
you work upon a material that will never perish. When you labor to 
bring into operation all those faculties with which the minds of your 
pupils are endowed, and inspire by your own enthusiasm their young 
hearts with a love of learning, and a reverence for the truths of science, 
and the beauties of literature, you wake to action the energies of a living 
soul. You tune an instrument strung by the hand of Superiority, that 
will never cease to “yield harmonious sounds.” You discipline and 
train for usefulness in life, all those who come under your charge. And 
the influence of that training is not confined to those who receive it: your 
influence and teachings will be imparted to thousands unknown to you. 
Then, I ask, what calling can equal a calling like this ? 

Without development, the human mind is but a blank—a waste— 
without beauty, and without use; but when the hand of culture is laid 
upon it by a faithful teacher, it praises alike “the handiwork of the 
Creator”’ and the development it receives from those who train it. 

Teachers, you should ever remember to have the welfare of your pupils 
at heart. Be meck and patient in all yonr doings. I know full well the 
perplexities which harass your minds. Indulgent parents will pour into 
your ears the complaints of pampered and fault-finding children; but 
you should receive it all with meekness, and still strive to go on in har- 
mony. Though heart-rending cares beset you in your accustomed round 
of duty; though you scarcely recount the burdens that weigh upon you 
in your waking moments, and the perplesities thut disturb your midnight 
slumbers ; yet, kindly work on. Exhibit kindness in all your acts. 
Kindness will conquer opposition. Rule and govern your schocls by 
kindness. In approaching your school-houses in the morning, instead of 
mecting your scholars with a bundle of rods, meet them with a smile; 
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instead of opening your school with a few severe flagellations, commence 





by sa\ing some cheerful words, or by singing some appropriate song of 





praise, in which all the pupils can unite. In a word, do all you can to 


advance your scholars, morally and physieally. Labor while 
? d 


others 
sleep: forego the gratifications of the passing hour, for the higher plea- 








sure which flows from the consciousness of doing right—R. K Fay, 


Superintendent of Adams Coun'y. 


{EETINGS OF COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Tam much pleased with the article on Teachers’ Associations, in th 


e 
August number of the Journal, and I hope that many teachers will profit 
by it. ‘There ought to be a Teachers’ Association in anny county. 
And more than this, the teachers of every town or neighborhood (extent 
being iniefinite) may very profitably associate together for mutual im- 
provement and sociability, every two, three, or four weeks, during the 
winter season. All neighboring teachers ought to make acquaintance, 
and cultivate sociability, with each other. Thus, they will render mutual 
help a: enefit; they will awaken more interest in their respective 


schools, and inspire the public with more confidence in them. The State 
Superintendent has given some hints on this subject. ane Annual 
Report for i861, pp. 29-20, and Journal of Education for September, 
1861, p. ) 





T have pa.ticipated in meetings of this kind in Ohio. I know how 
they were mae profitable there, and I know that they may be gotten up 
and rend equally profitable in Wisconsin. What is most wanted is a 
proper i t among the teachers: they must be willing to come to- 
gether and Jo somethi Each one must go and do as if all d 
on whit ! es D iding on others, and waiting for some prot 
person tnke the , Will defeat the whole project. Let each 





li 


come forward and perform a part, and then good leaders will not be 
wanting. I offer the following suggestions: 


1. Let all of the teachers, except one in a town or neighborhood, agree 
to suspend their school 





son a certain Saturday, and on the evening pre- 


vious to that day, have a mecting appointed at wad — where that 
school is kept. All of the teachers, pupils, and paren ould be invited 
to attend. On the next day, the teachers nik a aaa the school, 
observe the teacher’s method of conducting lessons, give some brief and 


pertinent exhortations to the pupils, and sides pee with the 


teacher. On the next evening, a similar meeting may be held 
9 7 


The exercises of these meetings may be lectures, essays, or discus- 








wt 


aw 


TO PARENTS, AND THE PATRONS OF SCHOOLS. 1i7 


sions on educational topics, or even declamations by some of the pupils, 
and an old-fashioned spelling match. Class drilling in some of the scien- 
tific branches, and other exercises that are customary in teachers’ insti- 
tutes, will also be appropriate. Just have such talent as the place affords 

called out and employed, and this will be a means of inviting abler talent 
to come and render further help. 

3. As hospitality is a prominent trait of country people, the citizens 
of a district will doubtless be so far pleased with such mectings as to 
give a free entertainment to all who come from other districts, 

4. As the time will be limited, it must all be employed to the best 
advantage; and at each meeting, arrangements for the next should be 
made and announced. Perhaps an invitation will be given for the next 
meeting to be held in some other district. This should he duly respected. 

5. As soon as the winter schools commence, the teachers should bestir 
themselves, and make arrangements for holding a series of mectings of 
this kind during the term. 

These suggestions are given without any exultation in their fullness, and 
persons in different localities may supply such additions or modifications 


as their discretion will prompt, or circumstances demand. G. Dil. 


TO PARENTS, AND THE PATRONS OF SCIHIOOLS. 





At the present time, our teachers have little or none of the 
derived from a Normal School, our State, as yet, having been unable to 
supply the wants, but in part, of the teachers —— its ex 
in that respect. Under these circumstances, we would present some 
thoughts for your consideration. We have a “‘ Teachers’ Association” 
in our county, organized for the purpose of conferring benefits, mutually, 
between teachers. ‘e the meetings of this Association, the eas 
ced teacher comes in contact with teachers who have devoted years 





the investigation of tl things which relate to successful teaching, 
and it follows, as a parte ae that new ideas are communicated, and 
new methods of teaching made clear to all; and thus new theories are 
adopted with regard to teaching, ‘wide only long years of practice, 
industry, and inquiry, could ever make known. ‘To this we should add, 
the interest awakened, not only on the part of the teacher, but on the 
part of the atu and patrons of our schools—and we may safely say 
that it is wide spread—and we have enumerated but a small part of the 
many nahi tendencies which this Association is constantly origi- 
nating. Therefore, considering, as we do, that these meetings of the 
teachers are of most vital importance to the successful progress of our 
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schools, we would appeal to the citizens of this county to give the Asso- 
ciation their cordial support. The wheels of progress must be moved, if 
moved at all, by the mass of our people. Then let us appeal still further 
to you—promising, on our part, to perform ourselves what we ask of you 
—to extend your hospitality to the teachers when they are with you, at 
their meetings, and days of examination; and not only to extend your 
hospitality and support, but to visit those meetings yourselves; and we 
pledge our word that you will not leave them dissatisfied, but, on the 
contrary, you will carry away with you higher, nobler ideas of the duties 
between man and his fellow. We would solicit, at least, that a trial 
should be made. 

Allow us to call your attention to the condition of your schools: 
whether the school-rooms are comfortable, and whether vitiated air is 
dooming your children to premature deaths. These things demand your 
earnest, scrutinizing inquiry; and in no way can you gain this needed 
information, save by personal visitation of the school-room. ‘Then go 
there, and encourage the teacher. Never find fault with your teacher, 
without first visiting your school, and then never until you have talked 
kindly with him, and endeavored to turn him in the right path. 

In conclusion, allow us to ask you to join us in maintaining the public 
sentiment on the side of education, that we may build up such a bulwark 
of freedom as shall stand against any storms of ignorance or rebellion 
that may come to blast the institutions of our country.—From a Circular 
by B. BF. fiood and others, Marquette County. 


OO Pe —_— 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


In almost every number of the Journal, I notice some article commend- 
atory of the County System. Every harp seems tuned to the same key; 
not a discordant note is heard; not a disparaging thought is breathed. 
It may be presumytion for one more familiar with the plow than the pen, 
to attempt to stem this tide of popular sentiment, by any labored argu- 
ment in favor of the old Town System; but feeling a deep interest in the 
cause of education, I am constrained to offer a few plain suggestions, and 
state the practical workings of the County System in this town and 
county, which, to avoid personalities, must be nameless. 

The friends of the County System have urged its adoption on three 
prominent points: it would raise the standard of teachers throughout the 
State; the distance between the Town and State Superintendents was so 
great, that a connecting link was necessary to complete the grand chain; 
and lastly, it was urged on the point of economy. 
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No one doubts that the present method of inspecting teachers, in con- 
nection with the County Normal Institutes, which are being held in 
almost every county, has given and will give us a higher and better grade 
of teachers. So far, it is a decided success. But does not the removal 
of the Town Superintendent leave a wider spave between the schools and 
the County Superintendent than previously existed between the Town 
and State Superintendents? It simply took out several small links near 
the common schools, and inserted one large one near the State Superin- 
tendent. I will show how the change affects us, in a large county. The 
Town Superintendent of this town always visited each school at least 
twice during each term; he got acquainted with most of the scholars; he 
watched the progress of the various classes; he became interested in 
their studies, and awakened an interest in every district. Teachers, 
scholars, and parents anticipated the Superintendent’s visit with pleasure. 
Our County Superintendent is seldom seen in the school-room. Perhaps 
he is under no obligation to visit schools. It may be beneath the dignity 
of his office, and he may not have time to attend to such trifling matters; 
though we occasionally hear of his passing through this town, on his way 
to a circus, or a horse-race. The six schools of this town have received 
one flying visit of three hours, from the Saperintendent, during the past 
year; the schools of other towns have not been as high'y favored. This 
may be all right—just all he can do; but we are compelled to think that 
if he devotes his whole time and attention to the cause of education alone, 
a year presupposes he does, we should not have so 
much cause to mourn over tlie loss of the old Town System. In small 





as his salary of 


counties, where the Superintendent is a man of energy and ability, and 
his whole soul is engaged in the cause, it may work well; but in a large 
county like this, embracing sixteen towns, and over sixty schools, no one 
man can do justice to the schools or to himself. If the present system be 
continued, it would seem desirable to revive the Town System, also. The 
County Superintendent is too far off; the scholars rarely see him; the 
parents do not know him. We need some one who can reach down to 
the district schools, and to the classes in the schools. It is not enough 
that the district board are made a visiting committee; they were not 
elected for that purpose, and too often they are unfit for it. They can 
not—will not—feel a proper interest in education, unless spurred up con- 
tinually by some official. Nor is the change very economical for us, 
bringing a tax of eighty dollars, which was formerly thirty five. But at 
this double tax no one would complain, if they could see a corresponding 
benefit to our schools. Let us have a Town Superintendent, if for 
nothing more than to keep our schools alive; and let the County Super- 
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intendent attend to inspecting teachers, holding institutes, &c., and 
receive a salary commensurate with services rendered. 

OcroseER, 1862. R—na L——«z. 

[The strictures of our correspondent are not causeless. We have 
always advocated the retention of the Town Superintendency, and think 
it should be restored, so far as to secure more frequent visitation, and 
more systematic supervision of the schools. We hope this will be 
effected as soon as may be, in connection with the introduction of the 
“Town System ”—i. e., the substitution of a single Board to manage the 
school affairs, in place of a half dozen or a dozen Boards, as the case may 
be. But the necessity of these changes is no argument against the 
County Superintendency. That is also needful, and, as our correspond- 
ent shows, eminently useful. The remedy for neglect of duty, or incom- 
petence, is removal from office, or the election of a better man next time. 
We beg our correspondent, and all like minded, to stand by the County 
Superintendency, (though they may find occasion to complain of some of 
the present incumbents of the office,) and we will stand by them in all 
judicious efforts to remedy the defect in regard to the local supervision of 
the schools. True economy consists not in starving the body, or the 
mind, or the schools, but in such generous and suitable outlay as will 
secure the best results.— Ebr. } 


ao 


SAXON WORDS. 


The Saxon, however much it is mixed with foreign words, is emphati- 
cally our mother tongue. It is Saxon that we learn from our mother’s 
lips. The names of home, and all that is most dear to us, are Saxon. 
Our every-day talk is mainly Saxon. And so much the more forcibly do 
the true meanings of Saxon words strike us, when their first starting is 
shown to be the poetical taste and feelings of our forefathers. Take the 
names that cluster around the fireside: father, the feeder; mother, she 
who bore us; wife, the weaver; husband, the house-band, the one who 
holds the family together; son, the light of the house; daughter, grace. 
A neighbor is a nigh boor, a near farmer, showing the kindly feeling that 
exists between those living near together in the country, in opposition to 
the indifference to neighbors in the city. Kin is of the same kind; and 
a kind person is one who is kinned, related to you, as Hamlet says his 
uncle is “little more than kin, and less than kind.” 

The sun is the shiner; the moon, the measurer; the world is that which 
is whirled. The name star, steerer, carries us back to the time when the 
Saxons guided their piratical craft over the German Ocean, by the stars, 
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at night. Heaven is that which is heaved up above us, while hell is a 
hole. These names are retained from the old Scandinavian mythology. 
The song on the “Descent of Odin” mentions hell thus: “On rode 
Odin; the earth shook; He came to Hela’s drear abode.” The east is the 
place where the sun is hoisted above the horizon, while the west is the 
place where the day wastes away; and the south is so named from the 
soothing winds from that quarter. 

* * * * * * * * * 

The study of words is very interesting, and if carried on rightly, a 
very profitable study. It enables us to appreciate the whole meaning of 
language, and to use it with more force and precision, to say nothing of 
all the other benefits therefrom. If the study of stones, of plants, of 
animals, is considered so important, how much more so is the study of a 
language, into which have been poured the thoughts, the feelings, the 
life-blood of a nation for ages. The time has been, when the study of 
native languages was neglected, and the learned spoke and wrote ina 
foreign tongue. The time will come, when our native tongue will be 
studied in our schools and colleges, not merely in its grammatical 
analysis, not merely by reading hastily a few early writers, but by a rigid 
investigation of its history and spirit, and an application of the general 
principles on which the science of language is based to our own tongue. 
True, the science of language must itself be further developed, and much 
rubbish be cleared away, and many things now obscure be made plain, 
before we can approach this “consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
But the time will come.—Quivis, in the Beloit College Monthly. 





Ever anp Never.—It is an anomaly to talk of “ever so many,” ‘ever 
so much,” instead of “nsyer so many,” ete. This is a modern corrup- 
tion, which does sot occur in our Bible version. In the account of 
Dinah, in the book of Genesis, the Prince says: ‘Ask of me never so 
much dowry, and I will give it;” 7. e., “ask me so much, as there never 
was so much asked before;”’ but ‘ever so much” is quite an anomaly. 
If the word be used, the words should be “ever as much,” not “never so 
much.” — Archbishop Whately. 





Don’t say “tre men-du-ous”’ for tremendous; “ moun-ta-ne-ous” for 
mountainous; ‘mon-arch-i-cal” for monarchical; “ spe-ci-al-i-ty” for 
specialty; or “ caus-al-i-ty”’ for casualty. 
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YELLOW LEAVES. 


In the bright October weather, 
When the wind is sighing round, 

Yellow leaves are falling, falling, 
From the tree-tops to the ground, 


Fair were they in early summer, 
Shining in the light of noon; 
Now that early bloom is wasted— 
But they ’il die in glory, soon. 


Many storms have beat upon them; 
Bound were they by sunny rays; 

But it it only served to make them 
Brighter, in these latter days. 


Slumb’ring memories of childhood, 
Ere the heart had thought of grief— 
They come flitting from life’s tree-top, 
Like the “sere and yellow leaf.” 


And those memories shine brighter— 
Every day they grow more clear, 
Like the yellow leaves I’ve gathered, 
Brightening with the closing year, 


So now let me learn the lesson— 
Gather up the leaves, and read; 
Every one will be a teacher, 
If we will their story heed. 


When ’tis time to draw the curtain, 

When has ceased earth’s cares and strife, 
When has set the sun of summer, 

When the autumn comes of life, 


Better, purer, be the closing, 
Than has been the noon of day; 
And, like leaves of autumn, brightened, 
May we pass with joy away. 


H. 





TRUTHFULNESS is the foundation of character, and to instill this virtue 
into the minds of children is of the highest importance; and any teacher 
who does not endeavor, by all proper means in his power, to engraft and 


cultivate habits of truthfulness in the children committed to his charge, 
would be considered guilty of a breach of trust. 
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MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 


AN ANALYSIS. 


In many of the winter schools the beautiful science of Geometry will 
be studied. For this reason we have prepared for this month, an 
Analysis which we had hoped to receive much earlier, from the hands 
of some one of our able contributors. Who will offer something similar 
on Algebra ? 


AN ANALYSIS OF QUANTITIES TREATED OF IN GEOMETRY. 
§ Straight, 





fj sm. ¢ Curved. 
( Divided, in respect to Angles, into 
Right, P Right, Acute, Obtuse, Equiangular; 
PLANE Angles. : Acute, { Triangles, {in respect to sides, into Scalene, 
GromerRy ¢ Obtuse. (Isosceles, Equilateral. 
SEEATLOF ( Bounded by Trapezium, (Rh omius 
— ,] Quadrilalerals, { Trapezoid, Rectangle of 
Lines, Parallelogram, 4 Which i fe thie 
| Surfaces, (Square. 
Pentagon 
| Other Polygons, Hexag on,” ae 
( Ellipse, 
Bounded bys Circle, 
| Curves, } Parabola, 
t Hyperbola. 


. To lines. 
( The Relations of Planes} no wget athens 


= § Right, ? Named from base, 
GroMeTRY { Prieme, ? Oblique, § Triangular, Quadrangular, &c. 
or VoLUME.* A Parallelopiped is a prism having Par- 
oR SOLID’ ' allelograms for its bases; a Cubeis aright 
Geometry, 4 Polyedrons, + Parallelopiped having its bases and sides 
TREATS OF equal squares. 


Named from base, Triangular, Quadrangular, &c. 
| Pyramids 2 Regular Pyramid. 
Frustrum, part of a Pyramid. 


Sphere, parts of which are the spherical wedge, spherical segment, and 
spherical sector. 


; Spherical Triangle, 
| Spherical Surfuces, { Spherical Polygon, 
Lune. 





To Tzacners.—To the younger teachers of Geometry, we offer the 
following suggestions: 

The pupil should understand that getting through the book of his 
author is not the only object of the study of Geometry. His determin- 
ation should be to master every part that he passes over before leaving 
it. To this end, reviews can hardly be too frequent. Care should be 
taken that the language used by the learner is always to the point, and 
the best he can command, although he should not be required, nor, indeed, 





* We prefer the term volume to solid, as being the more elegant and appropriate. 
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permitted, to commit to memory verbatim, the demonstrations of the 
text-book. Noaid should be given the pupil in proving a proposition, or 
giving adefinition. If one fails, the next should take his place, and begin 
where he left off. In case the class do not fail, it is well to stop the one at 
the board, occasionally, and call upon some one else to go on with the dis- 
cussion. In this manner, continued attention is secured from all the 
class, and the mental exercise of one member becomes that of the whole. 
Analyses of the different books should be required as soon as they are 
completed, and when Plane Geometry is passed over, an analysis of that 
should be given, and the same for Geometry of Volume, when that is 
finished. The learner will, at first, require assistance in making these 
analyses, but he will soon be able to put them upon the board, or upon 
paper, for himself, and will thus familiarize his mind with the relations 
of the different subjects treated of. In quoting authority, in the course 
of a demonstration, it is better to give the substance of the proposition 
or axiom referred to, than to give its number, simply. Indeed, the 
number is of very little importance, whereas the proposition itself is of 
the utmost importance. An outline of the reasoning employed in the 
proof of a proposition should occasionally be required (at least once for 
each proposition), after the demonstration in full has been given; and 
when the class has sufficient time, it will be found highly beneficial to 
allow them to prove propositions for original demonstrations; such as 
those which may be found in the later editions of Loomis’ Geometry. 
But the ingenuity of the pupil should never be taxed in this way, until 
he has mastered all the principles which he will need in proving the sew 
proposition. 

The diagrams placed upon the board should not be too large, and 
should be neatly drawn, without assistance from the book. Crayons are 
preferable to chalk, and rules should be used, two feet in length, and 
spaced into inches. They can be made by almost any one. 

Pursued in accordance with these hints, the study of Geometry not 
only ought to secure valuable knowledge and discipline, but should 
become intensely interesting. 





CouLp we but get some true guage of the vast inward dignity of the 
human soul, as immortal and divine, and could we feel the power of 
the world to come upon our hearts, in all its magnificence of wonder 
and fruition, the employment of training one little child to act well 
its part, here and hereafter, would appear at once to be grand and 
godlike —Dwight. 
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SURBRINTENDENT’S DEPARTMENT. 


TO DISTRICT CLERKS. 


If any teachers are found negligent in keeping a register, you will 
please call their attention to Section 33, Chapter 24, Revised Statutes. 

Upon examination of Reports made by the several Town Clerks of the 
State, it appears that but little reliance can be placed upon the reports 
of school attendance, because of a misunderstanding as to what was 
wanted, or inability to arrive at the desired results, through carelessness 
or remissness of teachers. Each teacher is required by law to keep a 
daily register of attendance. The District Clerk is obliged to furnish the 
teacher with a suitable register for the school. I believe that, with very 
few exceptions, some kind of a register is kept in all the schools of the 
State. It is my wish to obtain from such registers the actual number of 
days’ attendance of pupils during any one term, or during the year. The 
process is simple. We will suppose the teacher marks the pupils who 
are present as follows: 


This mark (\) indicates present in the forenoon; this, (/) present in the afternoon; 
his, (X) present all day. 
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The figures at the bottom of the column show the actual number of 
days’ attendance for that particular day. Each night, the teacher should 
foot the column for the day, placing the number of days’ attendance in 
figures at the bottom. The sum of these numbers for the several days 
of the term will give the days’ attendance for the term. 

If, on the other hand, the teacher prefers to mark absences, it may 
appear thus: (/) indicates absence forenoon; (\) indicates absence after- 
noon; (X) indicates absence all day. The record will then appear in 
the form represented on the next page, and the blanks will be counted 
instead of marks. 
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If you will see to it that your teachers pursue the above plan for the 
year, you will be able to make your next Annual Report with greater 
ease and accuracy, so far as this item is concerned. 

It is very desirable that each district in the State be fully and accu- 
rately reported. If one district in a town fails to report this item, the 
whole town suffers from this failure, in comparison with other towns that 
may be fully reported. 

That the register may be kept neat, it will be best for the teacher to 
use a small blank book, in which may be registered the absences for the 
day, and then at night the register may be properly filled and footed. 





OPINIONS. 


Question 1.—Are Third Grade Certificates transferable to other towns 
in the same county ? 

Answer.—They are not. Third Grade Certificates are given for some 
particular town, and the design of the law was to limit such to the town 
for which they were given. The County Superintendent may give a cer- 
tificate for another town than the one for which the applicant was ex- 
amined, without re-examination, if he is satisfied as to the ability of the 
applicant to teach in the town to which he wishes to be transferred. The 
eertificate thus given should be a new certificate, bearing date at the time 
of the examination. When any doubt exists, it is better to demand a re- 
examination. 

Question 2.—Ilas the District Board a right to apply the money raised 
by tax, for teachers’ wages, to the payment of an unqualified teacher, 
provided the three months’ school required by law has been taught by a 
qualified teacher? 

Answer.—The Board has no such right. The law gives the District - 
Board no power to contract with or hire any other than a qualified 
teacher. The Board is personally liable to the District for all moneys 
paid to unqualified teachers. 
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Question 3.—Is a County Superintendent justifiable in granting a 
certificate to a candidate who is wed/ qualified, in learning and ability to 
teach, but who is known to be habitually intemperate ? 

Answer.—He is not. A person known to be addicted to any openly 
immoral practice is not entitled to a certificate, under the law. Care 
should be taken in determining all such matters. The Superintendent 
must himself be satisfied of the facts. The past bad character of an 
applicant should not be allowed to prejudice his interests, unless it be 
known that there has been no reform. The past reputation of a person 
thoroughly reformed may prevent his usefulness in a particular district, 
or town, but this can not be a valid excuse for withholding a certificate. 
Kindly advice should be given; and if given in a proper manner, and 
with a proper spirit, it will be well received, and acted upon, by all such 
persons. J. L. PICKARD, 

State Supt. Pub. Inst. 


WHO IS A PROFESSOR? 


Is the title of Professor applicable to the teachers of our public schools, 
academies, and other incorporated institutions of learning? Webster 
says that a Professor is ‘one that publicly teaches any science or branch 
of learning; particularly an officer in a university, college, or other semi- 
nary, whose business is to read lectures, or instruct students in a partic- 
ular branch of learning.” This definition certainly does not include one 
who has charge of a school, or system of schools, and who teaches no 
‘‘ articular branch of learning’? Among educated men, the title of pro- 
fessor has hitherto been applied to two classes of teachers: those who 
have been called to a professorship in a college, or other institution of 
learning of high rank, and those who are eminent scholars in some par- 
ticular science or branch of learning, and who make the same a speciality 
in the work of instruction. 

It isa matter of pride with us that the solid teachers of Ohio who 
have not actually filled a professor’s chair, so generally eschew this 
appellation. Here and there a teacher permits himself to be separated 
from the common herd of pedagogues, evidently regarding the title as a 
sort of red-ribbon badge, indicating that he has taken the first premium 
for his scholastic attainments ! 

The practice of calling the teachers of every little academy, seminary, 
or graded school, “ professor,’’ is prejudicial to the highest interests of 
sound learning. It makes unjust distinctions among teachers, and often 
subjects those who are innocent of any such pretensions, to very great 
annoyarce.— Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


“MORALS AND MANNERS IN OUR SCHOOLS.” 


The subjoined letter, as will be seen, was not designed for publication; but 
we trust the writer will pardon the liberty taken. We published the suggestions 
of Mr. Gregory in the July number, and in the present issue we give not only 
the article by Mr. Wells alluded to in his note, but another, from his last Report» 
upon a point of no less importance: Home Influence. The whole subject cannot 
be too frequently urged upon the attention of parents and teachers: 


Cu1caGo, November 7, 1862. 
Rev. J. B. Pradt, Editor of the Journal of Education : 

Dear Sir:—I have read, with much interest, the article of Hon. E. Root, in 
the November number of your Journal, on ‘‘ Morals and Manners in our Schools.” 
Of all the subjects that are now enlisting the attention of educators, this is by 
far the most important. Of all the evils that threaten to undermine our free 
school system, the most serious, by far, is the exposure of children to injurious 
social influences, as they are thrown promiscuously together, at times when they 
do not have the immediate oversight of either teachers or parents. About two 
years since, I had the pleasure of a walk of seven miles, after eleven o'clock at 
night, with the Hon. J. M. Gregory, of Michigan; and so deeply impressed were 
both of us of the importance of this subject, that we entered into an agreement 
to make it a matter of special consideration in our Annual Reports. This was 
the origin of an article in my Seventh Report; and Mr. Gregory, in his Report of 
the schools of Michigan, for the year 1861, pages 70-76, has presented some of 
the most valuable, practical suggestions on this subject that I have ever seen. 

I sincerely hope that you and others will continue your efforts in this direction, 
till the attention of teachers to the habits of pupils out of school hours shall be 
increased at least ten fold. 


Yours, very truly, W. WW. WELts. 
P. S8,—The foregoing is written on the impulse of the moment, with no refer- 
ence to publication, but from the deep convictions of a full heart. W. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE JOURNAL. 


Weare indebted to Supts. Barlow, Whitcom, Cheney, Root, Hammond, Hooker, 
Dodge, and Mather, for recent and former lists of names for the Journal. Also, 
to Mr. Kilgore, of Evansville Seminary. We would repeat the suggestion that 
subscriptions commence with the volume (July); or, if preferred, a remittance 
may be made sufficient to cover the proportionate price of the subscription from 
the time of beginning till the close of the volume in June next. Vol. VIII will 
then begin, if the Hon. Legislature of Wisconsin do not previously withdraw the 
state patronage. We have room for more names on our books. 
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THE INSTITUTES. 


We continue our notices from last month: 

St. Crorx Co.—The Institute was convened at Hudson, on Tuesday, October 
14th, under the direction of Suverintendent J. N. Van Slyke. It was quite fully 
attended, and a very good degree of interest was manifested. No county in the 
State has a larger proportion of well qualified teachers. Mr. Van Slyke isa 
plain, earnest, working man. He has made a very thorough canvass of his 
county, and has done much towards elevating the schools. In very many of 
the teachers he has earnest and efficient co-laborers.— Commnvunicated. 


Eav Cairne Co.—The Normal Institute at Eau Claire was held for two weeks, 
commencing on the 8th of October. The exercises were under the charge of 
Prof. J. C. Pickard, of Madison, and were attended by forty teachers, or more. 
The departure of companies assigned to the 30th Regiment interfered somewhat 
with the attendance, and for a day or two diverted attention, and diminished the 
interest ; but on the whole, the exercises were of interest, and of great profit to 
those who attended. Prof. Pickard is admirably adapted to the work assigned 
him at this Institute. No time was lost. Supt. Pickard was present, and 
assisted his brother several days. Rev. A. Kidder, Superintendent of Eau Claire 
County, was an efficient helper, as also Prof. Hall, of the Eau Claire Wesleyan 
Seminary.— Communicated. 


La Crosse Co.—Our Teachers’ Institute was at this place [West Salem] during 
the week commencing October 20. I employed Prof. J. C. Pickard to take 
charge of the exercises, in which he appeared to be at home. Supt. Pickard was 
also with us Tuesday afternoon, and during Wednesday. He lectured to the 
teachers, on Tuesday evening, and to the citizens, on Wednesday evening, and 
proved to the people of La Crosse County that we have “the right man in the 
right place.” Very acceptable lectures were also delivered by Mr. Meggett, of 
Eau Claire, Rev. J. W. Collins, of Neshonoc, and Rev. E Brown, of La Crosse. 
The people showed their interest in the subject by their attendance. Thirty 
“live” teachers were present, and the interest continued to increase from the 
commencement until its close. P. S. Etwett, Co. Supt. 


PortaGEe Co.—A Teachers’ Institute was held at Stanton, on the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th days of October. The proceedings were participated in by some of the 
principal men of the county, and were conducted to the satisfaction of all present. 
The elementary and most of the more advanced studies were thoroughly analyzed 
and discussed, and very many important suggestions were advanced on the Theory 
of Teaching. The Rev. J. Edwards delivered an instructive lecture, and W. H. 
Alban, Esq., made an appropriate speech—both on the subject of education. 
The attendance was not large, but it represented the intelligence of the county. 

G. W. Hutce, Co. Supt. 


Rock Co.—We have not heard of Institutes in this county, except a small one 
at Edgerton. 
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MARQUETTE Co.—We have received an anonymous communication, and have 
seen a letter addressed to the State Superintendent, by Mr. Hood, the County 
Superintendent, both of which indicate sensitiveness at the statement of the 
failure of the Institute called at Montello, in October last, and at our query 
whether the Superintendent ‘‘is right.” Several reasons are assigned why the 
Institute failed, and if they are satisfactory to those immediately concerned, they 
will be so, of course, to others. It is a legitimate question in regard to every 
public officer, whether “the right man is in the right place.” Ifthe County 
Superintendent of Marquette County sustains, by his official labors, the affirma- 
tive of this query, we shall be glad to hear it. We intended no disrespect to 
him. We publish some good advice to the patrons of schools, on a former page, 
emanating, as we suppose, from his pen. 


Wavxesua Co.—No Institute has been held this autumn, that we are aware 
of. Mr. Enos being in military service, Mr. A. K, North, of Pewaukee, has been 
acting as Superintendent, In regard to the examinations, Mr. North says (in 
the Freeman), that the applicants for Certificates are much better prepared than 
last spring; that 75 per cent. have passed now, against 50 per cent. then; that a 
much smaller number have aspired to Second or First Grade Certificates. This 
is indicative of the right spirit. Mr. A. Henpricxsoy, of Eagle, has been 
appointed County Superintendent in place of Capt. Enos. 


Watwortu Counry.—For an account of the second Institute of the season, in 
this county, held the last week in Ocwober, at Whitewater, we are indebted to 
G. W. Case, Secretary. We must condense by saying that a good attendance, 
a good spirit, and much satisfaction with the efforts of the Superintendent, Mr. 
Cheney, and the other laborers and lecturers, appear to have marked the session, 
and to have shown that it was eminently profitable to those present. T. W. 
Brown lectured upon ** One Idea, and One Idea Men;” Supt. Pickard addressed 
the people upon their duties in regard to schools; Prof. Carr gave some of his 
happy lectures upon Chemistry and Geology, and Mr. Beach, ot Waukesha, one 
of his fine ‘‘Shakspeare Readings.” Spirited and appropriate resolutions were 
passed, and an examination was held. The teachers of Walworth recognize in 
their Superintendent ‘‘a live, working man—an earnest, energetic, and efficient 
officer.” Wo learn from Mr. Cheney, that very few have applied for Certificates 
who have not exhibited very fair qualifications. Everywhere that the system is 
well administered, the incompetent are being laid on the shelf, or induced to 
become pupils, instead of teachers. 


La Fayette Co.—We are very glad to get the following: 

“The Institute was held at Darlington, the first week in October, and was 
conducted by Mr. Parkinson, the County Superintendent, assisted by Mr. Howe, 
of Warren, Illinois, by Mr. Dickinson, of Darlington, and very cordially and 
generally by the teachers present, The attendance was very fair, in view of the 
mud and rain, and of the novelty of such things (not of the mud and rain, but of 
Teachers’ Institutes) in La Fayette County. The nnmber in attendance increased 
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to the very last, till there came to be about fifty live teachers. All were made 
glad by the sudden and scarcely expected appearance of Supt. Pickard, on 
Wednesday afternoon, who gave one of his happy lectures on Common Schools 
in the evening, and conducted the exercises of the Institute during the forenoon 
of Thursday. The thanks of the Institute for the services of Mr. Pickard were 
but half expressed by a resolution hastily passed at the time. The lecture on 
Thursday evening was given by Mr. Howe, and the one on Friday evening by 
Supt. Parkinson. The exercises throughout were interspersed with essays and 
discussions, the former upon subjects connected with our common schools, and 
the latter principally upon questions occasionally drawn from the “ Query Box,” 
and pertaining to the “theory and practice” of teaching. The Institute closed 
its session with the best of feeling, with many promises and resolves for the 
formation of town associations, and with a vote of thanks to the Glee Club of 
Darlington, for coming to the rescue; also, to the citizens generally, for their 
unbounded hospitality.” — Communicated. 


Ricutanp Co.—Our Institute was held during tho first week of October, 
About 45 teachers were in attendance, and others would have been present, if 
the weather had been more favorable. The interest increased until the close of 
the exercises, on Friday night. The evening sessions were occupied with essays, 
by the teachers, lectures, by myself, discussions, addresses, &c. Mr. G. L. Laws, 
formely a teacher in the schools of this village, but more recently connected with 
the army, and wounded at the battle of Williamsburg, rendered valuable assist- 
ance. J. H. Marner, Co. Supt, 


TREMPEALEAU Co.—An Institute for this county was held at Trempealeau, 
commencing November 10, under Mr. Gilfillan, the newly appointed County 
Superintendent. We have received no particulars. 


Corumpra Co.—An Institute was appointed at Portage, but we have had no 
account of its success, not being favored with any exchange from that town. 


Institutes have doubtless been held in several other counties beside those 
mentioned this month and last, but notices of which have not come to hand. 
We shall be glad to receive them for the next number. In several counties, no 
signs of what is being done have as yet been made apparent to the world outside. 
We hope, however, the good work is everywhere going on. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Many subscriptions expire with this month. We would suggest to those con- 
cerned to remit only one half the amount of their former subscription, in stamps 
or postage currency, and we will send the balance of the volume, It is quite 
possible that the action of the Legislature will be such as to oblige us to suspend 
the publication, at the close of the volume. We shall continue to send the 
Journal to those who do not order it discontinued. To those who began in the 
middle of a volume, one or two years ago, we will send the precediag half yolume 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
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SOME OF OUR COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 


Betoir CoLLEGE.—The last catalogue shows a total of 144 students, 68 being 
in the College Classes, and 76 in the Preparatory and Normal Departments. 
Some of the College students are also Normal students. With the return of 
Prof. Nason from Europe, the Faculty is now complete, and enjoys a high repu- 
tation for efficiency. The Literary Societies have issued the first number of the 
“Beloit College Register,” from which we gather a very interesting knowledge of 
the history and workings of the Institution. Twelve classes have graduated 
embracing a total of 59 Alumni. The occupation of each is given, and more 
than one-fourth are clergymen. The “ Army List” shows 13 graduates, and 26 
undergraduates—which speaks well for the patriotism of the students. This 
College enjoys the reputation, and we think deservedly, of being a sound, vigo- 
rous, working institution, and of maintaining a high and healthful literary and 
moral standard. 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY.—The Thirteenth Annual Catalogue (for 1862-3), 
exhibits a total of 289 students, Of these, 170 are young gentlemen, and 119 
young ladies. Of the former, 28, and of the latter, 30, are pursuing the College 
Courses prescribed for the two sexes respectively. The bulk of the students are 
in the Preparatory Department. The Normal Class consists of 15, who are now 
mostly engaged in schools. The College has graduated six classes of young 
gentlemen, with an average of six to each class. The five classes of lady gradu- 
ates embrace 18 Alumne. This Institution needs better endowments—is strug- 
gling to obtain them—and will, we hope, soon be successful. Until then, the 
Instructional Force must necessarily be somewhat limited. Prof. Pomercy is 
still in the army. The College has, in the whole, a few more students than a 
year ago. 


Mitron AcaADEMY.—Here we found a goodly number of students, The attend- 
ance, however, has been a little over 150 for the past year, against upwards of 
200 for the preceding year. The falling off has been among the young gentle- 
men, nearly or quite 50 of whom are in their country’s service. Mr. Whitford, 
the Principal, 1s still assisted by Mr. Twining, and other teachers. The school is, 
we believe, under the same religious auspices as that at Albion, and enjoys a 
central and yet quiet location, fitting it to become, what we hope it will be, a 
Normal School. It has already furnished the schools with a very Jarge number 
of teachers. The last Normal Class numbered about 30. 


ALLEN’S GROVE ACADEMY.—V/e were much pleased to make our first visit to 
this school, a short time since, and to find a very pleasing moral and educational 
‘atmosphere about it. There is an absence of pretension, and the presence of 
solid reality, not always found in Western schools—or Eastorn ones either, for 
that matter. There is needed, and as soon as times permit will be erected, a 
larger and better building. Mr, Montague, the Principal, is assisted by Miso 
Nelson and Miss Burnham. A. fine, well trained Normal Class of 15 has just 
gone out to take schools. 
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EVANSVILLE SEMINARY.—Here the attendance during the past term has been 
about 120, 60 of whom were designing to teach, and nearly 30 pursued the 
Normal Class course. We may here remark, that in most of our academies, the 
number of students who intend to teach is much larger, usually, than the number 
embraced in the Normal Class for the time being. This arises from the fact that 
the first year’s course of study prescribed for such a class passes considerably 
beyond the requirements of the law for the Third Grade of Teachers’ Certificates. 
We again express the opinion that the two things should be harmonized. Mr. 
Kilgore, the Principal at Evansville, still retains Mr. Inga’ls and Miss Burnham 
as his Assistants, and looks forward, we believe, to making the Institution more 
distinctively a Normal School, if circumstances shall permit. We must put down 
this school as a model one, in one respect—at two visits, within a few months, it 
has given us, without solicitation, not less than 30 subscriptions for the Journal. 


Mapison Norman anp Hig Scuoot.—We learn from Mr. Allen that the 
attendance the past term has reached about 100 in the High School, 30 in the 
Iutermediate, and 30 in the Model or Primary Room. In spite of difficulties, the 
experiment is thus far quite successful—except, perhaps, in that which Ameri- 
cans too generally regard as the only evidence of success—pecuniary profit. 
This will come by and by. The Assistants in the school are Mrs. Hooker, Miss 
Curtis, and Miss Allen—all excellent teachers. 


AbBion ACADEMY.—At a recent visit, we found about 100 students in attend- 
ance. A Normal Class of about 20 has been maintained. Mr. Cornwall, the 
Principal, is assisted by Mr. Beach, and other teachers. This Academy, which 
is, we believe, under the more immediate patronage of the “Seventh Day Bap- 
tists,” has a quiet and secluded location, favorable to study and good morals. It 
has, in times past, turned out a large number of teachers, and has furnished many 
patriotic young men for the war. 


TEACHERS’ REPORTS. 


In addition to a form issued by Mr. Dodge, Superintendent of Kenosha County 
and published last month, we have received still more elaborate forms from 
Messrs. Foote and Rosenkrans, Superintendents of Rock and Columbia counties, 
which it is hardly worth while to print in the Journal, but which can easily be 
obtained, no doubt, on application. We judge that a uniform plan is what is 
wanted, In this connection, we call attention to the Directions to District Clerks, 
in the Superintendent’s Department. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

We have before us a sheet of testimonials to the benefits of Atwater’s System 
of School Government, by means of tickets, checks, and cards. The testimonials 
are from numerous teachers, who have adopted the plan and like it, and from 
several educational journals. Of one thing we are quite sure: that the teacher 
should keep an account with his pupils, of a positive rather than a negative kind, 
of what he does right, as well as of what he does wrong. The plan above 
alluded to embodies this idea. Address John Atwater, Box 4024, Chicago. 
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PERIODICALS AND BOOKS. 


BarNarp’s AM. JOURNAL UF EpvcatTIon, for December, contains a rich variety: 
Biographies of Samuel Appleton, Ebenezer Bailey and W. II. Channing; Moral 
Education; Intuitional and Speaking Exercises; Study of German in German 
Schools; Secondary or Academic Education in the U. 8.; Elementary Instruction 
in Greek and Latin; Public Instruction in Modern Greece; A-B-C Books and 
Primers; Object Lessons (Oswego Convention); Normal Schools in the U. S.; 
Lewis’ New Gymnastics; School Architecture and Education in Russia. 


ATLANTIC Montuuy for December completes the 10th volume. The contents 
are of the usual attractive character. Now is the time to begin to enjoy the 
writings of the foremost Essayists of the country, if the enjoyment has hitherto 
been dispensed with. The next volume and the current volume of the Journal, 
for $2.75, 


Artuur’s Home MaGazine.—This sterling Home Monthly also begins a new 
volume with January. To all readers of the “Ledger” school of papers, we 
would say, eschew them and take Arthur’s Magazine. With the current volume 


of the Journal, for $2.00. 


Rurat New YorKER.—We have often urged our farming friends to take the 
Wisconsin Farmer, and if any still delay, we would say, notwithstanding the hard 
times, begin now, with a new year. But many farmers want more than one 
paper. By all means then send for Moore's Rural New Yorker, published at Roch- 
ester, for $2.00 a year. Besides its array of agricultural and domestic matter, it 
is an excellent family and literary journal. It is not a bad plan for neighbors to 
take different papers, and exchange. 


BELoIr CotLEGE MontuLy.—We have reccived Nos. 1 and 2 of Vol. IX, the 
publication, after a suspension, having been resumed. The contents are credit- 
able to the College, the editors, and the contributors. We make an extract on 
“Saxon Words,” on a former page. $1.00 a year. 


McGurrey’s Ecirotic SPEAKER. W. B. Smith & Co., Cincinnati. The 
Eclectic Series of Readers are well known and highly approved in most of the 
Western States. Of the Speaker mentioned above, we may observe, that it 
presents a selection of literary extracts, ofan admirably sound and elevated char- 
acter; and since the books used at school exert not a little influence in forming 
the taste and moulding the moral principles of pupils, it is quite important that 
they be unexceptionable, This we think is eminently true of the McGuffey 


Series. 


Tue JUVENILE SPEAKER.—Same Publishers.—This will be found to answer a 
good purpose in encouraging younger pupils to take part in Declamations, Reci- 
tations, &c. The selections are well chosen, and the book will add much to the 
interest and profit of schools where it is introduced. 





